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rules; and acquiescing in the sacrifice of their indivi-
dual wishes when the point was decided against them
by lawful authority; or persevering only in hopes of
altering the opinion of the ruling powers. Finding
matters to be so generally in this condition, the philo-
sophers apparently concluded that they could not
possibly be in any other; and were ignorant, by what
a host of civilizing and restraining influences a state
of things so repugnant to man's self-will and love
of independence has been brought about, and how
imperatively it demands  the continuance of those
influences as the condition of its own existence. The
very first element of the social union, obedience to a
government of some sort, has not been found so easy
a thing to establish in the world. Among a timid and
spiritless race, like the inhabitants of the vast plains of
tropical countries, passive obedience may be of natural
growth; though even there we doubt whether it has
ever been found among any people with whom fatalism,
or hi other words, submission to the pressure of cir-
cumstances as the decree of God, did not prevail as
a religious doctrine. But the difficulty of inducing a
brave and warlike race to submit their individual
arbitrium to any common umpire, has always been
felt to be so great, that nothing short of supernatural
power has been deemed adequate to overcome it; and
such tribes have always assigned to the first institution
of civil society a divine origin. So differently did those
judge who knew savage man by actual experience,
from those who had no acquaintance with him except
in the civilized state. In modern Europe itself, after the
fall of the Roman empire, to subdue the feudal anarchy
and bring the whole people of any European nation
into subjection to government (although Christianity
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